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ABSTRACT 



This technical report analyzes Brazil's development of 
ballistic missiles in light of U.S. pressures to stifle that 
development. The first section describes and critiques the 
Missile Technology Control Regime (MTCR) ; the second analyzes the 
U.S. application of MTCR guidelines toward Brazil; the third 
assesses Brazil's ballistic missile capabilities; and the fourth 
considers Brazil's response. 

The report concludes that the U.S. policy of restricting 
space and missile technology to Brazil under the MTCR has 
succeeded in stalling Brazil's missile program, but has also (1) 
further strained Brazilian security relations with the United 
States; (2) weakened U.S. influence over Brazil's rocket and 
missile programs; (3) strengthened Brazilian ties with European 
suppliers (especially France) of space and missile technology; 

(4) driven Brazil into closer technological cooperation with the 
People's Republic of China and the Soviet Union; and (5) 
intensified Brazilian negotiations with Iraq and Libya. As 
Brazil moves away from the United States (its traditional 
supplier of space and missile technology) , it is becoming 
relatively more autonomous and less vulnerable to U.S. 
restrictions on space and missile technology. 

The successful implementation of an internationalist 
development strategy by Brazil's new president, Fernando Collor 
de Mello, could provide the United States with an exceptional 
opportunity to improve security and trade relations with Brazil. 
The United States could possibly negotiate the easing of MTCR 
restrictions on space technology to Brazil without jeopardizing 
the goal of ballistic missile non-proliferation. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This report is a case study of Brazilian-U . S . relations 
under the Missile Technology Control Regime (MTCR) . It analyzes 
Brazil's development of ballistic missiles in light of U.S. 
pressures to stifle that development. 1 Brazil, a leading Third 
World exporter of arms, has launched a series of sounding rockets 
and is now developing a ballistic missile that eventually could 
be topped with nuclear warheads. It has succeeded in enriching 
uranium, and may have the capacity to build nuclear weapons by 



A ballistic missile is defined as a "self-propelled weapon- 
delivery system that is guided during a portion of its ascent, then 
follows a ballistic (unpowered and unguided) trajectory over the 
remainder of its flight path." Ballistic missiles are to be 
distinguished from cruise missiles , which are "powered by an air- 
breathing engine and are generally guided for their entire flight." 
Finally, tactical battlefield rockets are "generally unguided and 
have ranges well under 100 miles, but some can deliver warheads as 
large as those on many short- and medium-range missiles." 
Intercontinental ballistic missiles have a range in excess of 5,000 
miles. Brazil already produces tactical battlefield rockets, and 
may be seeking a ballistic missile capability, although nowhere 
near the 5,000-mile range of an intercontinental ballistic missile. 
The sophistication of a cruise missile is still beyond Brazil's 
technological capability, but Brazil is "establishing industries 
that may eventually produce cruise missiles." Definitions from 
Robert D. Shuey, Warren W. Lenhart, Rodney A. Snyder, Warren H. 
Donnelly, James E. Mielke, and John D. Moteff, Missile 
Proliferation: Survey of Emerging Missile Forces , Congressional 
Research Service Report for Congress # 88-642F, Washington, D.C., 
3 October 1988, pages 1, 9, and 44. Hereafter referred to as CRS 
Report. 
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the turn of the century. 2 

These events have alarmed U.S. policy-makers, and since 1987 
the United States has restricted the export of rocket and 
ballistic missile technology to Brazil, under the terms of the 
MTCR . The restrictions have succeeded in stalling Brazil's 
satellite launch program as well as ballistic missile research 
and development, while straining U.S. security relations with 
Brazil, and prompting Brazil to explore closer ties with the 
People's Republic of China (PRC) , the Soviet Union, and several 
countries in Europe and the Middle East. 3 



The major argument of this report is that Brazil is becoming 
relatively more autonomous as it develops its satellite launch 
rockets and technology that could be diverted to ballistic 
missiles, moving away from the United States (its traditional 
supplier of rocket technology) , diversifying linkages with other 
suppliers, and becoming more self-sufficient. In the short term, 
Brazil is extremely sensitive and vulnerable to the limitations 



2 Leonard S. Spector writes that "Within a few years, it is 
probable that Brazil will be able to produce unsafeguarded highly 
enriched uranium and, if it does so, it could develop a ready 
nuclear weapons capability - or even nuclear weapons themselves." 
The Undeclared Bomb (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Ballinger Publishing 
Company, 1988) : 271. 

3 "Brazil Says Missile Technology Controls Hamper Launch 
Industry," Defense News 4, no. 30 (July 24, 1989): 18; "Satellite 
Launch Delayed by Technology Controls," (in Portuguese), Brasilia 
EBN . 2 March 1988, translated and reported in FBIS LAT-88-043 
(Annex), 4 March 1988, 1. 



placed by the United States on the transfer of such technology. 
In the long term, however, Brazil is likely to continue to 
diversify its sources of rocket and missile technology, thereby 
becoming less vulnerable (but not necessarily less sensitive) to 
U.S. restrictions. 4 

The study contains four sections: part I describes the MTCR 
in theory and in practice; part II analyzes the U.S. application 
of MTCR guidelines toward Brazil; part III assesses Brazil's 
ballistic missile capabilities; and part IV considers Brazil's 
response to the U.S. policy of denial. Based solely on 
unclassified sources, an extensive review of both Portuguese and 
English sources was aided by a DIALOG Information Retrieval 
Service search of the PTS Defense Markets and Technology 
database. Interviews were conducted with U.S. policy-makers in 
Washington, D.C. in June and July 1989. Research relating to 
Brazil's armaments industry was carried out in Brasilia, Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Sao Jose dos Campos. 



4 For a discussion of "sensitivity" and "vulnerability" in 
international relations, see Robert 0. Keohane and Joseph S. Nye, 
Power and Interdependence: World Politics in Transition (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1977), especially chapter one. 
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I. THE MISSILE TECHNOLOGY CONTROL REGIME 

The Missile Technology Control Regime (MTCR) was announced 
by the United States, Canada, the Federal Republic of Germany 
( FRG) , France, Italy, Japan, and the United Kingdom on 16 April 
1987, after five years of intense negotiations [see Appendix for 
summaries of the MTCR]. The regime's thesis is that ballistic 
missiles are inherently destabilizing, especially when utilized 
as a delivery system for nuclear weapons. The purpose of the 
MTCR is to control the diffusion of technology that could be 
applied to ballistic missile development. The MTCR is not a 
treaty; rather, it is a supplier's regime with no central 
coordinating body, in which adherence to non-proliferation 
guidelines is strictly voluntary. 5 

In the "Equipment and Technology Annex" of the MTCR, two 
categories of export controls were established [see Appendix for 
"Summary of the Equipment and Technology Annex"]. Category I 
includes the most sensitive items, "complete rocket systems 
(including ballistic missile systems, space launch vehicles, and 
sounding rockets) and unmanned air vehicle systems (including 
cruise missile systems, target drones, and reconnaissance drones) 

5 For an overview of the MTCR, see Frederick J. Hollinger, 
"The Missile Technology Control Regime: A Major New Arms Control 
Achievement," in Daniel Gallik, editor, World Military Expenditures 
and Arms Transfers 1987 . U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
Publication 128 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
March 1988): 26. 
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capable of delivering at least a 500 kilograms payload to a range 
of at least 300 kilometers as well as the specially-designed 
production facilities for these systems." 6 Also covered are 
complete subsystems including "individual rocket stages, reentry 
vehicles, solid or liquid fuel rocket engines, guidance sets, 
thrust vector controls, and warhead safing, arming, fuzing, and 
firing mechanisms." Requests for Category I items are meant to 
be denied by MTCR signatories except in the rarest of 
circumstances, and only with end-use guarantees by the recipient 
country. Category II items include propulsion components, 
propellants, structural materials, flight instruments, avionics, 
launch support equipment and facilities, computers, test 
equipment and facilities, and guidance and control components. 
Such items may be transferred on a case-by-case basis, at the 
sole discretion of the supplier, as long as such transfers do not 
facilitate the development or production of ballistic missiles. 



A. The Implementation of the MTCR 

In practice, there is broad latitude for interpreting the 
MTCR guidelines. In the United States, the implementation of the 
MTCR has been rigid. Requests for items in the MTCR annex, 
Category I, are invariably denied. Although more discretion is 
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Emphasis, author's. 
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allowed under Category II, such items are almost automatically 
denied. In contrast, France and the FRG have been less 
restrictive in the transfer of missile-related technology. In 
general, they ar<* less inclined to restrict space technology that 
could be diverted to ballistic missiles, and technology for 
missiles below the MTCR thresholds (500 kilograms, 300 
kilometers) . 7 

The MTCR has achieved its more limited goal of delaying 
missile proliferation among developing countries. By restricting 
missile-related technology, the MTCR has succeeded in increasing 
the time and costs associated with the development of ballistic 
missiles. In Brazil, military officers have openly complained 
that their space programs have been hampered by the MTCR 
restrictions. According to one report, "the Brazilian 
authorities responsible for the Brazilian Complete Space Mission 8 
have now become persuaded that it is not possible, at least in 
the short term, to count on arranging the transfer of the most 
modern foreign technology for the development of a medium-range 
missile." 9 The restrictions have led Brazil to seek suppliers 



7 See Barbara Starr, Controlling the Spread of Ballistic 
Missiles," Jane's Defence Weekly . 22 April 1989, 696. 

8 In Portuguese, Missao Espacial Completa Brasileira (MECB) . 

9 "Lacking Funds, Air Force Retires Piranha," (in Portuguese), 
Correio Braziliense . 6 August 1989, 16; translated and reported in 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service (hereafter referred to as 
FBIS) LAT-89-19 1 , 4 October 1989, 37. 



